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FROM THE MAYOR 


The English language, a remarkable confluence of 
Romance and Teutonic streams, is uniquely rich in 
poetic possibilities. Throughout the centuries, when this 
artform has drawn its inspiration from our capital city 
the results have been extraordinary. 


In this special booklet of London-inspired poetry, 
compiled to celebrate Story of London 2009, we are 
offered private glimpses of a world in which courtiers 
and cricketers, dreamers and lovers, rich and poor, have 
jostled side by side as common travellers. 


From William Dunbar’s ode ‘To the City of London’, 
composed in 1501 for the Lord Mayor’s Christmas 
dinner, to the found poetry of market cries, church bells 
and children’s games. From the fields of Islington and 
Hackney Marshes to St. Paul’s, Holborn and 
Bishopsgate. All find their place here in the city that has 
forever acted as a home for poets, publishers, writers 
and readers. 


I hope that these poems inspire you, and help you to 
view the city from new perspectives as we come 
together this June to celebrate the capital’s diverse and 
endlessly fascinating story. 


Boris Johnson, Mayor of London 
London, 2009 
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from Jerusalem 


The fields from Islington to Marybone, 
To Primrose Hill and Saint John’s Wood, 

Were builded over with pillars of gold, 
And there Jerusalem’s pillars stood... 


Pancrass & Kentish-town repose 
Among her golden pillars high, 

Among her golden arches which 
Shine upon the starry sky. 


The Jew’s-harp-house & the Green Man, 
The Ponds where Boys to bathe delight, 

The fields of Cows by Willan’s farm, 
Shine in Jerusalem’s pleasant sight. 


WILLIAM BLAKE (1757-1827) 


To the City of London 


London, thou art of towns A per se. 
Sovereign of cities, seemliest in sight, 

Of high renown, riches, and royalty; 

Of lords, barons, and many a goodly knight; 
Of most delectable lusty ladies bright; 

Of famous prelates in habits clerical; 

Of merchants full of substance and might; 
London, thou art the flower of cities all... 


Above all rivers thy river hath renown, 

Whose beryl streams, pleasant and preclare, 
Under thy lusty walls runneth down; 

Where many a swan doth swim with wings fair; 
Where many a barge doth sail, and row with oar, 
Where many a ship doth rest with top-royal. 

O! town of towns, patron and not-compare: 
London, thou art the flower of cities all... 


Strong be thy walls that about thee stands; 

Wise be the people that within thee dwells; 

Fresh is thy river with his lusty strands; 

Blithe be thy churches, well sounding be thy bells; 
Rich be thy merchants in substance that excells; 
Fair be thy wives, right lovesome, white and small; 
Clear be thy virgins, lusty under kells: 

London, thou art the flower of cities all. 


WILLIAM DUNBAR (1465?-1530?) 
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Composed upon Westminster Bridge, 
September 3, 1802 


Earth has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This City now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (1770-1850) 


The Very Leaves of the Acacia-Tree 
are London 


The very leaves of the acacia-tree are London; 

London tap-water fills out the fuchsia buds in the back 
garden, 

Blackbirds pull London worms out of the sour soil, 

The woodlice, centipedes, eat London, the wasps even. 

London air through stomata of myriad leaves 

And million lungs of London breathes. 

Chlorophyll and haemoglobin do what life can 

To purify, to return this great explosion 

To sanity of leaf and wing. 

Gradual and gentle the growth of London Pride, 

And sparrows are free of all the time in the world: 

Less than a window-pane between. 


KATHLEEN RAINE (1908-2003) 


Symphony in Yellow 


An omnibus across the bridge 
Crawls like a yellow butterfly, 
And, here and there, a passer-by 

Shows like a little restless midge. 


Big barges full of yellow hay 
Are moored against the shadowy wharf, 
And, like a yellow silken scarf, 

The thick fog hangs along the quay. 


The yellow leaves begin to fade 
And flutter from the Temple elms, 
And at my feet the pale green Thames 
Lies like a rod of rippled jade. 


OSCAR WILDE (1854-1900) 


His Return to London 


From the dull confines of the drooping West, 

To see the day spring from the pregnant East, 
Ravished in spirit, I come, nay more, I fly 

To thee, blest place of my nativity! 

Thus, thus with hallowed foot I touch the ground, 
With thousand blessings by thy fortune crowned. 


O fruitful Genius! that bestowest here 

An everlasting plenty, year by year. 

O place! O people! Manners! framed to please 
All nations, customs, kindreds, languages! 

I am a free-born Roman; suffer then, 

That I amongst you live a citizen. 

London my home is: though by hard fate sent 
Into a long and irksome banishment; 

Yet since called back; henceforward let me be, 
O native country, repossessed by theel... 


ROBERT HERRICK (1591-1674) 


Immigrant 


November ‘63: eight months in London. 

I pause on the low bridge to watch the pelicans: 
they float swanlike, arching their white necks 
over only slightly ruffled bundles of wings, 
burying awkward beaks in the lake’s water. 


I clench cold fists in my Marks and Spencer's jacket 


and secretly test my accent once again: 
St James’s Park; St James’s Park; St James’s Park. 


FLEUR ADCOCK (pb. 1934) 
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‘Tagus farewell’ 


Tagus farewell, that westward with thy streams 
Turns up the grains of gold already tried: 

With spur and sail for I go seek the Thames 
Gainward the sun that showeth her wealthy pride 
And to the town which Brutus sought by dreams 
Like bended moon doth lend her lusty side. 

My king, my country, alone for whom I live, 

Of mighty love the wings for this me give. 


SIR THOMAS WYATT (1503-42) 


Tagus: The Spanish and Portuguese river famous for its 
gold. Wyatt, Ambassador to Spain, was suddenly 
recalled to London by Henry VII. The last lines may 


reflect his uneasiness at the fate awaiting him at home. 


Brutus: a descendent of Aeneas, who dreamed that he 


was destined to found a kingdom in Albion. 
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Encounter at St. Martin’s 


I tell a wanderer’s tale, the same 

I began long ago, a boy in a barn, 

I am always lost in it. The place 

is always strange to me. In my pocket 


the wrong money or none, the wrong paper, 
maps of another town, the phrase book 

for yesterday’s language, just a ticket 

to the next station, and my instructions. 


In the lobby of the Banco Bilbao 

a dark woman will slip me a key, a package, 
the name of a hotel, a numbered account, 
the first letters of an unknown alphabet. 


KEN SMITH (1938-2003) 


Arrival 1946 


The boat docked in at Liverpool. 
From the train Tariq stared 

at an unbroken line of washing 
from the North West to Euston. 


These are strange people, he thought — 


an Empire, and all this washing, 


the underwear, the Englishman’s garden. 


It was Monday, and very sharp. 


MONIZA ALVI (b. 1954) 
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Like a Beacon 


In London 

every now and then 

I get this craving 

for my mother’s food 
I leave art galleries 

in search of plantains 
saltfish/sweet potatoes 


I need this link 


I need this touch 
of home 
swinging my bag 
like a beacon 
against the cold 


GRACE NICHOLS (b. 1950) 
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‘The Great Frost’ 


O roving Muse, recall that wondrous year, 
When winter reigned in bleak Britannia’s air; 
When hoary Thames, with frosted osiers crowned, 
Was three long moons in icy fetters bound. 

The waterman, forlorn along the shore, 

Pensive reclines upon his useless oar, 

Sees harnessed steeds desert the stony town, 

And wander roads unstable, not their own; 

Wheels o’er the hardened waters smoothly glide, 
And rase with whitened tracks the slippery tide. 
Here the fat cook piles high the blazing fire, 

And scarce the spit can turn the steer entire. 

Booths sudden hide the Thames, long streets appear, 
And numerous games proclaim the crowded fair. 


From Trivia 
or The Art of Walking the Streets of London 


JOHN GAY (1685-1732) 
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The Embankment 


(The Fantasia of a Fallen Gentleman 
on a Cold, Bitter Night) 


Once, in finesse of fiddles found I ecstasy, 

In a flash of gold heels on the hard pavement. 
Now see I 

That warmth’s the very stuff of poesy. 

Oh, God, make small 

The old star-eaten blanket of the sky, 

That I may fold it round me and in comfort lie. 


T. E. HULME (1883-1917) 
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London Bells 


Two sticks and an apple, 
Ring the bells at Whitechapel. 


Old Father Bald Pate, 
Ring the bells Aldgate. 


Maids in white aprons, 
Ring the bells at St. Catherine’s. 


Oranges and lemons, 
Ring the bells at St. Clement’s. 


When will you pay me? 
Ring the bells at the Old Bailey. 


When I am rich, 
Ring the bells at Fleetditch. 


When will that be? 
Ring the bells at Stepney. 


When I am old, 
Ring the great bell at Paul’s. 


ANON. (early 18th century) 


City 


When the great bell 

BOOMS over the Portland stone urn, and 
From the carved cedar wood 

Rises the odour of incense, 

I SIT DOWN 

In St. Botolph Bishopsgate Churchyard 
And wait for the spirit of my grandfather 
Toddling along from the Barbican. 


JOHN BETJEMAN (1906-84) 
(Illustration by David Gentleman) 
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At Lord’s Celia Celia 
It is little I repair to the matches of the Southron folk, When I am sad and weary 
Though my own red roses there may blow; When I think all hope has gone 
It is little I repair to the matches of the Southron folk, When I walk along High Holborn 
Though the red roses crest the caps, I know. I think of you with nothing on 
For the field is full of shades as I near the shadowy coast, , 
And a ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of a ghost, 
And I look through my tears on a soundless-clapping host ADRIAN MITCHELL (1932-2008) 


As the run-stealers flicker to and fro, 
To and fro: — 
O my Hornby and my Barlow long ago! 


FRANCIS THOMPSON (1859-1907) 
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After the Lunch 


On Waterloo Bridge, where we said our goodbyes, 
The weather conditions bring tears to my eyes. 

I wipe them away with a black woolly glove 

And try not to notice I’ve fallen in love. 


On Waterloo Bridge I am trying to think: 

This is nothing. You're high on the charm and the drink. 

But the juke-box inside me is playing a song 

That says something different. And when was it wrong? 


On Waterloo Bridge with the wind in my hair 
I am tempted to skip. You're a fool. I don’t care. 


The head does its best but the heart is the boss -— 
I admit it before I am halfway across. 


WENDY COPE (b. 1945) 
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Ballad of the Londoner 


Evening falls on the smoky walls, 
And the railings drip with rain, 
And I will cross the old river 
To see my girl again. 


The great and solemn-gliding tram, 
Love’s still-mysterious car, 

Has many a light of gold and white, 
And a single dark red star. 


I know a garden in a street 
Which no one ever knew; 


I know a rose beyond the Thames, 
Where flowers are pale and few. 


JAMES ELROY FLECKER (1884-1915) 
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The Cries of London 


Here’s fine rosemary, sage, and thyme. 
Come buy my ground ivy. 
Here’s fetherfew, gilliflowers and rue. 
Come buy my knotted marjorum, ho! 
Come buy my mint, my fine green mint. 
Here’s fine lavender for your cloaths. 
Here’s parsley and winter-savory, 
And hearts-ease, which all do choose. 
Here’s balm and hissop, and cinquetfoil, 
All fine herbs, it is well known. 
Let none despise the merry, merry cries 
Of famous London-town! 


Here’s fine herrings, eight a groat. 
Hot codlins, pies and tarts. 
New mackerel! have to sell. 
Come buy my Wellfleet oysters, ho! 
Come buy my whitings fine and new. 
Wives, shall I mend your husbands horns? 
I'll grind your knives to please your wives, 
And very nicely cut your corns. 
Maids, have you any hair to sell, 
Either flaxen, black, or brown? 
Let none despise the merry, merry cries 
Of famous London-town! 


ANON. (17th century) 
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‘There was an Old Man of Blackheath’ 


There was an Old Man of Blackheath, 
Whose head was adorned with a Wreath, 
Of lobsters and spice, 
Pickled onions and mice, 
That uncommon Old Man of Blackheath. 


EDWARD LEAR (1812-88) 
(Drawing by the author, from The Book of Nonsense) 
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In the Heart of Hackney 
for Aidan Andrew Dun 


Behold, a swan. Ten houseboats on the Lee. 
A cyclist on the towpath. Gentle rain. 
A pigeon in a white apple-blossoming tree. 
And through the Marsh the rumble of a train. 


Two courting geese waddle on the bank 
Croaking. A man unties his boat. 

Police cars howl and whoop. And vast and blank 
The rain cloud of the sky is trampled underfoot. 


Behold, a dove. And in Bomb Crater Pond 
Fat frogs ignore the rain. 

Each trembling rush signals like a wand 
Earthing the magic of London once again. 


In the heart of Hackney, five miles from Kentish 


Town, 
By Lammas Lands the reed beds are glowing rich and 


brown. 


SEBASTIAN BARKER (b. 1945) 


The London Eye 


Through my gold-tinted Gucci sunglasses, 
the sightseers. Big Ben’s quarter chime 
strikes the convoy of number 12 buses 
that bleeds into the city’s monochrome. 


Through somebody’s zoom lens, me shouting 
to you, ‘Hello...on... bridge. . . ‘minster!’ 
The aerial view postcard, the man writing 
squat words like black cabs in rush hour. 


The South Bank buzzes with a rising treble. 
You kiss my cheek, formal as a blind date. 
We enter Cupid’s Capsule, a thought bubble 


where I think, ‘Space age!’, you think, ‘She was late.’ 


Big Ben strikes six, my SKIN.Beat blinks, replies 
18.02. We’re moving anti-clockwise. 


PATIENCE AGBABI (b. 1965) 
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Poem on the Underground 


Proud readers 
Hide behind tall newspapers. 


The young are all arms and legs 
Knackered by youth. 


Tourists sit bolt upright 
Trusting in nothing. 


Only the drunk and the crazy 
Aspire to converse. 


Only the poet 
Peruses his poem among the adverts. 


Only the elderly person 


Observes the request that the seat be offered 


to an elderly person. 


D. J. ENRIGHT (1920-2002) 
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from Rhymes on the Road 
Go where we may — rest where we will, 


Eternal London haunts us still. 


THOMAS MOORE (1779-1852) 
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0845 120 7552, www.barbican.org.uk 
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